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The  phrase  "landscape  photography"  often  evokes  mental  images  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, sand-swept  dunes,  or  vernal  forests.  Such  celebrations  of  pristine,  natural  beauty 
can  be  traced  back  to  photography's  beginnings  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  Carleton  E.  Watkins,  Timothy  O'Sullivan,  and  other  pioneer  photographers 
documented  unsullied  vistas  of  the  American  West.  Like  contemporaneous  Romantic 
painting  traditions,  their  photographs  paid  tribute  to  nature's  sublime  and  spiritual 
qualities  and  became  symbols  for  a  prosperous  future  as  America  expanded  westward. 
Ironically,  they  photographed  nature's  grandeur  just  as  industrialization  and  urbanization 
began  to  change  the  face  of  the  land. 

Capturing  untouched  scenic  views  remained  the  landscape  photographer's  primary 
course  until  the  late  1960s,  when  a  group  of  artists  pointed  their  lenses  at  completely 
different  American  landscapes — ones  transformed  by  industrial  development.  In  these 
images,  later  dubbed  the  "New  Topographies,"  traditional  views  of  nature  gave  way  to 
photographs  of  human-altered  phenomena  such  as  tract  housing,  suburban  strip  malls, 
office  parks,  and  gas  stations.  Through  meticulously  crafted,  carefully  structured,  and 
highly  descriptive  compositions,  these  photographers  proposed  new  definitions  of  land- 
scape and  alternative  notions  of  beauty. 

Since  the  late  1980s,  however,  many  landscape  photographers  have  presented  nature 
and  culture  not  as  separate  visual  conditions  but  as  mutually  dependent  states.  They  have 
also  once  again  accepted  an  aesthetic  of  beauty  defined  by  older,  Romantic  ideals.  This 
revival,  though,  has  been  qualified  by  a  critical  awareness  that  we  can  no  longer  separate 
nature's  splendor  from  distressing  environmental  conditions  caused  by  human  activity. 

"Expanding  Horizons"  includes  fifteen  images  by  ten  contemporary  artists  who 
explore  the  porous  boundaries  between  nature  and  the  built  environment.  Selected  from 
the  Whitney  Museum's  Permanent  Collection,  the  show  features  an  eclectic  group  of 
works  by  Gregory  Crewdson,  Bruce  Davidson,  Sally  Gall,  Emmet  Gowin,  Sally  Mann, 
Richard  Misrach,  Vik  Muniz,  Gabriel  Orozco,  Stephen  Shore,  and  Hiroshi  Sugimoto. 
Many  of  these  artists  investigate  the  discrepancies  between  the  way  we  see  nature  and 
the  way  we  imagine  it  is,  or  should  be.  Some  examine  sociopolitical  consequences  of 


Bruce  Davidson,  Bow  Bridge,  Central  Park,  1991-95  ©  Bruce  Davidson/Magnum  Photos 


human  interventions  in  the  natural  world.  Others  forgo  real  environments  as  subject  matter 
in  favor  of  artificially  constructed  scenes.  Using  various  photographic  methods  and  printing 
processes,  their  approaches  run  the  gamut  from  relatively  straightforward  documents  to  high- 
ly subjective,  manipulated  imagery.  Together,  their  work  expands  our  ideas  about  what  consti- 
tutes a  "landscape"  and  how  attitudes  toward  nature  shift. 

Of  the  exhibited  works,  those  of  Sally  Gall,  Sally  Mann,  and  Bruce  Davidson  relate  most 
closely  to  popular  traditions  of  landscape  photography,  but  nonetheless  offer  refined  twists  on 
idyllic  visions  of  the  natural  world.  The  four  Gall  photographs,  created  between  1986  and 
1992,  portray  picturesque  scenes  seemingly  untouched  by  human  contact,  such  as  dense 
arrangements  of  cypress  trees  in  a  Louisiana  bayou,  a  lush  botanical  garden  in  Rio,  or  a 
serene,  flooded  clearing  in  Bali.  Regardless  of  locale,  Gall's  photographs  emphasize  sensuous 
tonalities  and  luminous  surface  patterns,  resulting  in  extraordinarily  atmospheric  images  that 
hover  between  reality  and  dream.  Gall  achieves  this  miragelike  quality  in  part  by  selectively 
diffusing  her  light  source  during  the  printing  process  in  order  to  accentuate  certain  details 
while  obscuring  others.  In  this  way,  she  mixes  crisp  details  and  blurred  edges.  This  deliberate 
unevenness  of  focus,  contrast,  and  tones,  Gall  has  explained,  undercuts  the  idea  that  the  pho- 
tographs depict  real  places.1  Instead,  her  subtly  manipulated  images  can  be  interpreted  as  fan- 
tastical places  of  the  mind:  psychologically  resonant,  hyper-idealized  projections  of  what  we 
imagine  an  exotic,  untouched  landscape  to  be. 

A  romantic  aura  similar  to  Gall's  is  evident  in  Sally  Mann's  recent  series  of  landscape  pho- 
tographs of  rural  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  large,  untitled  black-and-white 
print  from  1998  depicts  an  unusual  perspective  of  tree  branches  and  dangling  Spanish  moss. 
Enhanced  with  warm  honeyed  tones,  the  image  seems  like  an  aged  record  from  another  era. 
The  passage  of  time  is  also  evoked  in  the  imperfections  within  the  photograph,  such  as  the 
black  streak  and  blotches  that  run  across  the  print's  surface.  The  marks  were  unintentional — 
accidental  chemical  drips  during  the  printing  process — but  Mann  left  them  in  the  picture.2 
This  haunting  photograph  exudes  a  nostalgia  that  echoes  Mann's  own  experiences  in  the  deep 
South  and  pays  homage  to  a  bygone  kind  of  Southern  beauty. 

Unlike  Gall  and  Mann,  whose  expressive  interpretations  of  landscapes  primarily  evoke 

mood,  Bruce  Davidson  captures,  through  crisp  black- 
and-white  details,  a  serene  landscape  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  nature  and  civilization.  Bow  Bridge,  Central  Park 


takes  a  documentary  approach,  depicting  a  charming 
scene  of  one  of  Central  Park's  most  notable  architec- 
tural structures,  complete  with  a  couple  in  a  row  boat 
and  a  weeping  willow  tree.  The  photograph  is  from  an 
extensive  project  the  artist  completed  over  a  four-year 
period,  during  which  he  made  daily  visits  to  the  park 
to  record  the  relationship  of  nature  to  the  city's  peo- 
ple. The  image  presents  Central  Park  as  an  urban  oasis, 
a  peaceful  alternative  to  the  frenetic  city,  which  hovers 
over  treetops  in  the  background. 

The  photographs  of  Emmet  Gowin,  Richard 
Misrach,  Stephen  Shore,  and  Gabriel  Orozco  also  docu- 
ment the  juncture  of  nature  and  culture.  Their  work, 
however,  explores  the  political  and  social  implications 
of  human-altered  landscapes.  Gowin  investigates  some 
of  the  unintentional  but  destructive  consequences  of 


our  attempts  to  control  the  environment.  His  Aeration  Pond,  Toxic  Water  Treatment  Facility,  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas  is  from  a  series  of  aerial  photographs  he  took  of  nuclear  waste  dumps,  aban- 
doned missile  silos,  and  mining  sites.  At  first  glance,  the  alluring  abstracted  forms  and 
nuanced  tones  of  the  photograph  are  visually  stunning.  Only  the  title  expresses  the  danger- 
ous reality  depicted.  The  photograph  insinuates  the  adverse  consequences  of  our  technological 

advancements,  an  attitude  toward  nature 
that  Gowin  has  described  as  "based  largely 

Emmet  Gowin,  Aeration  Pond,  Toxic  Water  Treatment  on  dominance  fandl  Ownership." 3  Gowin 

Facility,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  1989  1       1  r 

objects  to  this  posture  of  "dominance"  by 

seducing  us  with  gorgeous  abstraction 
which,  upon  closer  inspection,  reveals  how 
people  are  poisoning  the  earth. 

Richard  Misrach's  2.21.98  4:46  PM  and 
3.19.99  11:14  AM  are  more  indirect  investiga- 
tions of  the  sociopolitical  implications  of 
landscape.  The  two  works  are  from  a  larger 
project  begun  in  1997,  when  Misrach  started 
to  record  the  metamorphosing  view  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Alcatraz,  and  Angel  Island  as  seen  from  his 
front  porch.  He  continued  to  take  these  pho- 
tographs over  a  period  of  several  years.  In 
these  two  images,  one  of  the  nation's  great 
bridges  seems  feeble  and  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  commanding  presence  of  the  almost  painterly  expanses  of  sea  and  sky. 
Misrach's  series  chronicles  the  impact  of  weather  on  a  landscape  and  draws  attention  to  one 
of  photography's  fundamental  properties — its  ability  to  document  the  uniqueness  of  any 
given  moment  in  time.  His  panoramic  images,  however,  also  allude  to  the  dynamics 
between  artistic  production  and  the  economy.  According  to  the  artist,  these  photographs 
refer  to  the  increasingly  complicated  relationship  of  the  landscape  and  real  estate.  "To  own  a 
view,"  Misrach  has  remarked,  "is  as  much  about  property  values  as  it  is  about  ocular  pleasures."4 
Stephen  Shore,  a  photographer  primarily  associated  with  the  New  Topographies  group, 
was  among  the  first  to  focus  on  idiosyncratic  moments  of  human  intervention  in  nature. 
Shore  is  known  for  his  highly  detailed  and  vibrant  images  of  exceptionally  unremarkable 
sites  such  as  small-town  roads,  parking  lots,  and  gas  stations.  His  understated  photographs 
relay  details  of  ordinary  scenes  that  are  unexpected  in  landscape  photographs.  Presidio,  Texas 
(1975)  is  a  prosaic  shot  of  an  empty  dirt  road  in  a  small  Texan  town,  with  telephone  poles, 
wire  fences,  pickup  truck,  and  other  easily  overlooked  aspects  of  rural  life.  The  image  is 
from  a  series,  taken  when  Shore  traveled  across  the  United  States  by  car,  photographing 
the  places  he  visited.  Although  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  casualness  to  his  images,  they 
actually  require  a  lot  of  planning.  Shore  uses  an  unwieldy  camera  with  8  x  10-inch  color 
negatives  in  order  to  capture  minute  details.  This  type  of  large-format  camera  requires  pho- 
tographers to  determine  their  compositions  in  advance  of  the  exposure,  in  part  because  the 
camera  can  only  handle  two  sheets  of  film  at  once,  and  the  film  holder  covers  the  viewing 
glass,  obstructing  the  photographer's  sightlines.  To  retain  the  highest  resolution  possible, 
Shore  then  uses  each  exposed  sheet  of  film  to  make  contact  prints  that  are  the  same  size  as 
the  negatives.  This  direct  transfer  (rather  than  the  more  conventional  process  of  enlarging 
the  image)  yields  small  but  intricate  photographs  that  convey  a  sense  of  a  particular  locale. 


Gabriel  Orozco's  images  also  offer  detached  visions  of  ostensibly  simple  phenomena, 
but  to  very  different  ends.  Orozco's  photographs  seem  at  once  spontaneous  and  pre- 
arranged. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  overly  aestheticized.  Their  compositions — gener- 
ally one  object  or  grouping  positioned  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  frame — read  more 
like  snapshots.  On  the  other,  the  subjects  are  peculiar  enough  to  make  them  seem  staged. 
His  photographs  possess  an  ambiguous  narrative  quality  that  makes  one  wonder  if  they 
are  merely  records  of  a  prior  event  or  actually  independent  art  works.  In  one  example,  we 
see  on  the  ground  a  white,  partially  inflated  parachute  in  the  middle  of  a  stark  Icelandic 
tundra.  The  viewer's  curiosity  is  provoked:  what  led  up  to,  or  followed,  the  photographic 
moment?  Why  is  the  parachute  there?  Who  used  it?  A  weathered,  windowless  building 
nestled  in  a  misty  jungle  landscape  has  a  more  foreboding  aura.  Titled  simply  House  and 
Rain,  we  are  left  to  wonder  where  it  is,  how  it  got  there,  and  what  purpose  it  served.  Like 
cinematic  stills,  Orozco's  photographs  set  up  unpredictable  conditions  that  send  the  mind 
racing  to  fill  in  the  missing  plot  line. 

Unlike  the  other  photographs  in  the  exhibition,  the  photographs  by  Hiroshi 
Sugimoto,  Gregory  Crewdson,  and  Vik  Muniz  present  fabricated  landscapes  that  not  only 
examine  distinctions  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  but  also  the  myth  of  photo- 
graphs as  truthful  analogues  of  reality.  Since  the  1980s,  Sugimoto  has  been  producing  a 
series  of  images  depicting  museum  dioramas  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  Ordovician  Period  shows  an  early  stage  of  the  earth's  development, 
when  the  world  was  dominated  by  marine  life.  The  image's  amazing  resolution,  precise 
details,  neutral  gray  tones,  and  careful  cropping  create  a  straightforward  reproduction  of 
an  already  constructed  reproduction  of  what  scientists  think  nature  looked  like  millions 


Gregory  Crewdson,  Untitled,  1993 


of  years  ago.  Through  the  act  of  photography,  Sugimoto  appears  to  eradicate  distinctions 
between  the  three-dimensional  sculptures  and  the  two-dimensional  backdrops  of  the  actual 
dioramas.  The  image's  flat  space  is  further  enhanced  by  his  use  of  black-and-white  film, 
which  translates  the  diorama's  faded,  fake  color  schemes  into  neutral  black,  white,  and  gray 
tones.  In  the  end,  Sugimoto  offers  a  more  convincing  illusion  than  the  museum  display  of  a 
"real"  primordial  ocean.  He  also  implies  correspondences  between  the  camera  and  the  diora- 
ma, both  devices  that  select,  frame,  and  copy  in  order  to  shape  our  perceptions  of  the  world. 

Artificial  scenes  also  masquerade  as  real  landscapes  in  Gregory  Crewdson's  photo- 
graphs. Crewdson  may  spend  up  to  a  month  designing  and  building  his  own  complex  sets 
from  foam,  papier-mache,  dried  flowers,  and  taxidermic  animals.  Imbued  with  realistic 
details  and  augmented  with  artificial  lighting,  the  sets  are  photographed  in  order  to  cre- 
ate what  the  artist  calls  a  "believable  fiction"  about  suburban  America.  In  this  fiction,  he 
explains,  "I'm  interested  in  using  the  iconography  of  nature  and  the  American  landscape 
as  surrogates  or  metaphors  for  psychological  anxiety,  fear,  or  desire."5  In  an  untitled  work 
from  1993,  a  cluster  of  birds  gathers  around  a  clearing  in  the  grass  bordered  by  a  circle  of 
eggs.  Like  a  hallucination,  the  ring  of  eggs  is  an  unsettling,  illogical  vision  that  contrasts 
to  the  serene  domestic  world  suggested  in  the  suburban  homes  in  the  background.  The 
photograph  typifies  Crewdson's  practice  of  mixing  the  familiar  and  the  strange  to  create 
psychological  tension  as  surreal,  uncontrollable  natural  forces  clash  with  signs  of  idyllic 
domesticity  to  disrupt  an  otherwise  tranquil  setting. 

Like  Crewdson,  Vik  Muniz  fabricates  the  subjects  of  his  photographs.  Brooklyn  (Spiral 
Jetty  after  Smithson)  seemingly  documents  Robert  Smithson's  famous  earthwork,  Spiral  jetty 
(1970),  a  large,  outdoor  sculpture  made  from  soil  and  rocks  situated  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah.  However,  the  image  actually  shows  a  view  of  a  model  Muniz  crafted  out  of 
dirt  in  his  Brooklyn  studio  to  look  like  Smithson's  work.  Brooklyn  (Spiral  Jetty  after  Smithson) 
is  part  of  a  series  in  which  Muniz  took  photographs  of  his  own  drawings  and  models 
based  on  his  memories  of  iconic  photographs  from  art  history  and  popular  culture.  The 
image  also  reminds  us  that  Smithson's  original  sculpture — despite  its  important  place  in 
twentieth-century  art — has  been  experienced  by  most  people  only  as  a  photograph.  Like 
Sugimoto,  Muniz  creates  a  reproduction  of  a  reproduction,  which  suggests  how  photogra- 
phy can  blur  distinctions  between  materiality  and  appearance.  Often  described  as  a  "low- 
tech  illusionist,"6  Muniz  makes  photographs  from  his  simplified,  recreated  models  that 
also  play  with  dislocations  of  scale  and  aesthetic  expectations  in  ways  that  remind  us  how 
photographic  reproductions  and  prior  experiences  invariably  shape  our  perception  of  art. 

Despite  their  varied  attitudes  toward  nature  and  photography,  the  artists  in 
"Expanding  Horizons"  address  the  "landscape"  as  a  cultural  phenomenon.  As  they  reflect 
on  the  ever-changing  relationship  between  human  civilization  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment, they  take  advantage  of  photography's  capacity  to  enhance  reality  or  to  create  plau- 
sible fictions  that  shape  our  perspectives.  In  this  way,  their  photographs  question  the 
nature  of  representation  as  much  as  the  representation  of  nature. 

— Debra  Singer 

1.  Email  exchange  with  the  artist,  June  26,  2000. 

2.  Telephone  conversation  with  the  artist,  June  20,  2000. 

3.  See  Gowin's  statement  in  Martha  Chahroudi's  introduction  to  Emmet  Gowin: 
Photographs,  exh.  cat.  (Philadelphia:  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  1990),  p.  15. 

4.  Artist's  statement,  February  20,  1999. 

5.  Gregory  Crewdson,  quoted  in  "Interview:  Bradford  Morrow-Gregory  Crewdson,"  Gregory  Crewdson:  Dream  of  Life 
(Salamanca,  Spain:  Ediciones  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  1999),  p.  21. 

6.  Andy  Grundberg,  "Sweet  Illusion,"  Artforum,  36  (September  1997),  p.  102. 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 


All  works  are  in  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York.  Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  by  centimeters;  height  precedes  width. 
Sight  refers  to  a  measurement  taken  within  the  frame  or  mat  opening. 


GREGORY  CREWDSON  (b.  1962) 
Untitled,  1993 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome)  mounted 
on  paperboard,  28  x  35  15/16  (71.1  x  91.3) 
Gift  of  Joanne  Leonhardt  Cassullo  in  memory 
of  Eugene  M.  Schwartz  96.54 

BRUCE  DAVIDSON  (b.  1933) 

Bow  Bridge,  Central  Park,  1991-95 

Gelatin  silver  print,  24  1/2  x  57  (62.2  x  144.8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Robert 

Mapplethorpe  Foundation,  Inc.  97.16 

SALLY  GALL  (b.  1955) 

Atchafalya,  1986,  from  the  portfolio  Selected 

Landscapes,  1980-97 

Gelatin  silver  print,  14  7/8  x  15  (37.8  x  38.1) 
Gift  of  Susan  N.  and  Ronald  B.  Milch  99.112.5 

Rio,  Botanical  Garden  #1,  1986,  from  the  portfolio 
Selected  Landscapes,  1980-97 
Gelatin  silver  print,  15  x  15  1/8  (38.1  x  38.4) 
Gift  of  Susan  N.  and  Ronald  B.  Milch  99.112.1 

Bayou,  1992,  from  the  portfolio  Selected 
Landscapes,  1980-97 

Gelatin  silver  print,  15  x  15  1/8  (38.1  x  38.4) 
Gift  of  Susan  N.  and  Ronald  B.  Milch  99.112.4 

Tampaksiring,  1992,  from  the  portfolio  Selected 
Landscapes,  1980-97 

Gelatin  silver  print,  15  x  15  1/8  (38.1  x  38.4) 
Gift  of  Susan  N.  and  Ronald  B.  Milch  99.112.6 

EMMET  GOWIN  (b.  1941) 

Aeration  Pond,  Toxic  Water  Treatment  Facility,  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas,  1989 

Gelatin  silver  print,  9  11/16  x  9  5/8  (24.6  x  24.4) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 
Cornmittee  99.5.3 

SALLY  MANN  (b.  1951) 
Untitled  (Deep  South  #16),  1998 
Toned  gelatin  silver  print,  37  x  46  3/4 
(94  x  118.7)  sight 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  00.67 


RICHARD  MISRACH  (b.  1949) 

2.21.98  4:46  PM,  1998 

Chromogenic  color  print,  38  x  48  (96.5  x  122) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Sondra  Gilman 
Gonzalez-Falla  99.109 

3.19.99  11:14  AM,  1999 

Chromogenic  color  print,  38  x  48  (96.5  x  122) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Harriet  Ames 
Charitable  Trust  99.110 

VIK  MUNIZ  (b.  1961) 

Brooklyn  (Spiral  jetty  after  Smithson),  1997 
Gelatin  silver  print,  26  1/16  x  39  1/4  (66.2  x 
99.7) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 
Committee  99.31 

GABRIEL  OROZCO  (b.  1962) 

Parachute  in  Iceland  (South),  1996 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome),  12  1/8  x 

18  1/2  (30.8  x  47)  sight 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Michael  Ward  Stout 
97.36 

House  and  Rain,  1998 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Ilfochrome),  12  7/8  x 
18  11/16  (32.7  x  47.5) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 
Committee  99.8 

STEPHEN  SHORE  (b.  1947) 
Presidio,  Texas,  1975 

Silver  dye  bleach  print  (Cibachrome),  7  11/16  x 
9  3/4  (19.5  X  24.8) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Photography 
Committee  98.65 

HIROSHI  SUGIMOTO  lb.  1948) 
Ordovician  Period,  1992 
Gelatin  silver  print,  20  x  24  (50.8  x  61) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Steven  Ames  in 
honor  of  Sondra  Gilman  99.77.1 
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